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Nearly every foreign observer of American social and po- 
litical affairs has commented on the prevalence of ring rule and 
bossism in our political life. It is commonly acknowledged that 
in our large cities the conduct of political matters is generally 
in the hands of one or a few people who manipulate the financial 
and other departments of the city government principally for 
their own benefit. Indeed, the corruption of city government in 
the United States has become notorious. The people seem to 
have abrogated their municipal rights and to have become afraid 
to assert themselves against the dominion of the machine, the 
dictates of the ring, and the commands of the bosses. 

Whatever the causes of this state of affairs—and different 
ones are assigned by different people—we all agree that the 
condition is a disgrace to the public, a reflection on the manhood 
and integrity of the people, and a source of corruption and im- 
morality in our public life. 

But it is not only in political life that the existence of the 
power of the bosses has come to be recognized as a determined 
factor. The presence of one-man power, with its influences for 
evil and for good, has forced itself upon the attention of the 
country in the demoralization of business enterprises also. We 
are standing aghast at the revelations of low moral standards 
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and utter lack of sense of responsibility for other people’s rights 
and property shown in the attitude of the great insurance 
companies that are now under investigation; in the illegal and 
morally illegitimate conduct of many corporations, like the 
Standard Oil Company; in the indifference to public welfare 
shown by our railroad managers in their occasional defiance of 
law when it suits their purpose. The tendency among business 
corporations to concentrate power in the hands of one man is 
in many ways legitimate and necessary, but it has been in many 
ways illegitimately facilitated and extended in cases similar to 
those which have given birth to the power of corrupt political 
bosses. Stockholders, like voters, are aroused to declare them- 
selves concerning the policy of a corporation only when their 
immediate interests are endangered, or when some strong and 
unusual issue presents itself to them. The resort to one-man 
power in politics was caused on the surface at least by a desire 
for clean government. We neglected to perform our duty at 
the polls, and our duty as common citizens in watching the men 
we elected to public offices and seeing that they discharged their 
duty well; and when we found ourselves in the midst of inevita- 
ble corruption, we took it for granted that the cause of the cor- 
ruption was lack of proper power in the hands of our mayors 
and other high officers. We insisted that division of power in 
city government made it impossible to hold the mayor responsible, 
and that, since he did not have practically supreme power, we 
could not secure good government. In other words, we elected 
bad men to office, and then expected one good man to counter- 
balance all their influences and acts, and give us the kind of 
government which could only come from the concerted action 
of a large number of good officers. We had flung aside our 
own sense of responsibility, and we sought to escape the conse- 
quences of our act by putting the responsibility more heavily on 
one of our representatives. The experiment failed, as it was 
bound to fail in the long run; for when a group of democratic 
people shirk the responsibility which properly belongs to them 
by putting it upon some other people, their own sense of duty 
and obligation, their own interest and activity, become ener- 
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vated, and the men on whom they thrust this power are sub- 
jected to temptation to use it for their own ends. When in a 
business corporation, a bank, an insurance company, or what 
not, the president, or highest officer, is left without supervision 
of the directors or the stockholders, and allowed to conduct the 
business in his own way, on the plea that concentration of power 
brings greater efficiency and iarger results, need we be surprised 
if the results are of a character shown by the insurance investiga- 
tions now going on in New York? If we sacrifice individuality, 
initiative, and responsibility for the sake of efficiency, we may 
get the efficiency with its larger results for a time, but it will be 
at the expense of higher morality; it will be at the expense of 
the impairment of the public sense of right and wrong, and at 
the expense of the lowering of general ethical standards of con- 
duct. You cannot cure corruption in public life or in business 
life by concentrating power in the hands of a ring or of one— 
certainly not in a democracy, for the people are responsible on 
the one hand to the shareholders and the directors, and on the 
other they must take an active part in determining the policy 
and the operation of the machinery of politics and the machinery 
of business. 

Now, this same tendency to leave the direction of things to 
a few or to one has been showing itself more largely of late in 
educational matters. We seem to have evolved in late years in 
this country a passion for organization for organization’s sake. 
We have been busy in educational circles in constructing systems 
of administration and machinery of organization, and there has 
been a growing tendency for the power which formulates educa- 
tional policy and administers educational organization to come 
into the control of a smaller number. One of the most astound- 
ing things in educational life is that it is in the most demo- 
cratic country in the world, and in the most democratic parts 
of that country, that the most autocratic systems and meth- 
ods of school administration have grown up and are grow- 
ing up. If you go to Massachusetts, you will find the schools 
close to the people and managed by officers elected by the citizens 
in their own communities, advised and helped by superintendents 
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and by a state board of education which has no immediate au- 
thority over them. If you go to some other states, as New York, 
you will find at the head of the system a state officer with a 
hierarchy of officers under him, having so wide an authority that 
the local authorities have little to say or do about the manage- 
ment of their schools, and the teachers have least of all to say. 
In some cases the organization seems to be theoretically so per- 
fect, on paper, that no individual teacher or officer in the system 
can go wrong without being immediately checked up by the 
center or head of the system, and that no individual teacher 
or officer in the system can do anything without the direct au- 
thorization and approval of the head of the system. He de- 
termines the policy and method of the work; everybody in the 
system must conform to his standards and methods. 

But it is not only in the few cases of “system” that I have in 
mind that the teacher and his personality seem to have been re- 
duced to a minimum; the same thing is true, in a greater or 
less degree, throughout the country. It seems, for example, to 
have become the high privilege of the teachers in different states 
throughout the United States to attend teachers’ associations 
to carry out the will of a ring or small group who make the slate 
of officers, determine the policy of the association, make its 
programs, and leave the rest of us the privilege of paying the 
bills. It is commonly said, for example, that our own National 
Educational Association is controlled by a small group of leading 
educators; controlled, that is, in the sense that the great body of 
members have little or nothing to say about the general policy 
of the association or its officers. Certain occurrences at the last 
meeting seem to an unbiased public to furnish evidence of the 
truth of this statement. What opportunity is there in that organi- 
zation, as it is, for the vast body of teachers throughout the 
country to exert their will and make themselves felt, except by 
taking the disagreeable attitude of critics or rebels against the 
system? 

Similar things may be said about many of the state and 
smaller organizations of teachers. The teachers are expected to 
assemble, to pay bills, hand up their membership fees, listen to 
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the speakers whether they are good or bad, be bored by the 
writers of papers, and then to gather at an appointed time and 
place to cast their votes for the election of officers previously 
made out by a group who did not consult them and who have 
had their own ends in view in making up the slate, whether these 
ends were such as the body of their constituents would approve, 
or not. The small coterie that does this business adds to its 
power from year to year to control the affairs of the teachers’ 
organizations, unless and until the spirit of rebellion becomes too 
great and the prepared slates are;smashed. That they are 
seldom smashed is not surprising, because he or she would be a 
rash teacher who would rise against‘an authority, whether self- 
constituted or otherwise, when his superintendent or some friend 
of his superintendent was in the ring. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, it is not infrequent 
that one man or a few men come to think and feel and act as if 
they owned the school systems of their communities or their 
states, and a subservient puble acquiesces in their assumption of 
power, so long, forsooth, as they seem to fulfil that fetish re- 
quirement of the American public—efficiency. 

The evil reaches, however, not only through the teachers’ 
association, but into school boards, into individual schools, and 
into colleges and universities. Here is a city superintendent, or 
a principal, or a president, who is an autocrat. He has the sole 
control of appointment and dismissal, and he exercises it in a way 
which makes it necessary for a teacher to suppress his individu- 
ality, if he would save his place; to forego initiative and spon- 
taneity, and to follow slavishly the dictates of his superior officer, 
if he is to furnish sufficient proof of the “personal loyalty” which 
that kind of a man always demands. He speaks of the teachers 
as if they were his personal servants, and I have heard superin- 
tendents and college presidents talk about “my force,” “my 
teachers,” “my schools,” “my institution,” as the Czar of Russia 
or the emperor of Germany talks about “my people,” “my 
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who insist on the power of summary dismissal at their own wish, 
yet who would resent hotly the assertion of any right on the part 
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of the teacher to terminate his contract at will; who resented 
any efforts on the part of other schools or colleges to get mem- 
bers of their teaching corps, and laid it up against a member of 
their corps if he was known to be making an effort to better his 
condition in salary or rank by seeking a new position. Too 
much and too strong administration almost inevitably has such 
results and degrades the teacher. Either he rebels against the 
system and takes the consequences of a struggle with someone 
officially stronger than himself, and usually to his detriment; 
or else he submits at the sacrifice of his self-respect and dignity. 
If he does the former, he is accused of being a nuisance and of 
causing dissension in the school, and is marked as one whom it is 
not safe for superintendents and presidents to employ. If he 
submits, the degradation which he suffers from his loss of self- 
respect makes the teacher less of a man or a woman, and im- 
pairs the influence that he otherwise could have exerted in de- 
veloping the character of the boys and girls under his charge. 

We hear of men agreeing to accept a superintendency, a presi- 
dency, or a principalship on conditon that they may have a “free 
hand,” as it is called, in “reorganizing” the faculty. To grant 
the propriety of such a request is to forget that an educational 
institution is an organic growth; that the continuance of its life 
and policy and present character depends upon its past career. 
They ask the right to hack and sever and cut deep into the life 
of the institution in order, forsooth, that they may impose upon 
it from without a preconceived policy, formed in their own minds 
and without reference to the continuity of the life and the histor- 
ical past of the college or school; without reference to the moral 
obligations that have sprung up; forgetful of the fact that they 
are dealing with human beings and not with machines, and that 
any act which lowers the standard of self-respect of the teachers 
of the school—which makes them feel for an instant that they 
are not regarded as responsible and trustworthy individuals—is 
likely, by lowering the standard of work to lower also the stand- 
ard of conduct and impair the quality of teaching. 

In short, there is a tendency in certain quarters to insist that 
the teachers of the country shall have nothing to say or do about 
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the organization of our educational system. The advocates of 
this policy insist that “it is the business of the teacher to teach ;” 
such a statement is mere play upon words and ignores the fact 
that teaching cannot be isolated from administration, and the 
tendency is to deify the machinery of organization and to forget 
the human element, to organize and run a complex system beau- 
tiful in its completeness, smooth in its workings, but smooth 
because it is impelled by a force from outside that crushes and 
overthrows internal, spontaneous influences which, although 
they may not work so smoothly, would give a more human, beau- 
tiful, and lifelike movement to the system. Put in plain English, 
the tendency of this view is to relegate the teacher to a position 
of subordinate importance in the educational system; and it 
raises the question: Which is the important thing in education 
—administration or teaching? Are the teachers of a country or 
a community, taken as a whole, incapable of giving good advice 
regarding educational policy? Should they be cut off altogether 
in the matter of giving advice from access to boards of directors, 
boards of trustees and superintendents, and the whole determin- 
ation of the educational policy in a community be left to a single 
officer, like a superintendent or a president or a small board? 
Are the teachers of the country worthy of confidence? 

At one of the meetings held in Urbana a week ago, in connec- 
tion with the conference of college and university trustees, I am 
told that it was stated by a distinguished speaker that the facul- 
ties of colleges and universities could not be trusted to give 
sound advice in the shaping up of educational policy; that mere 
teachers are impractical, visionary, and unable to meet men of 
affairs and take their part in the world’s activity outside the 
schoolroom. Such a statement is an insult to the teachers of the 
country, and should arouse them to a sense of the danger that 
they are in, if the system advocated by the speaker should pre- 
vail. If the time ever comes when the public shall lay more em- 
phasis upon the importance of a complete and smooth adminis- 
trative machinery in our schools than it lays upon the efficiency 
of the teaching; if public opinion ever comes to the point where 
it believes that the teachers as a body are incapable of giving 
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sound advice on educational matters, it will mean the degrada- 
tion of the teaching profession. It will mean that self-respecting 
men and women, the equals of any officers in any administrative 
position, will seek other fields for their life-activities, and will 
refuse to subject themselves to the whims and dictates of men 
who might have been good slave-drivers in the days of slavery, 
but are hardly fit members of the educational system of an intel- 
ligent community, where men and women believe that individual 
initiative, spontaneity, sense of responsibility, knowledge, intelli- 
gence and sympathy, individuality—are more important factors 
in education than smooth administration or strong executive 
action. The question before us, then, is whether the tone and 
character of our educational systems in this country are to be 
determined by the great body of the teachers of the country; or 
are to be imposed upon the teachers by a relatively small number 
of men of autocratic temperament, who sneer at the teacher and 
insist that his proper place is a subordinate one of obedience to 
higher authority. 

The demand for so-called strong administration is based 
largely on the alleged necessity for uniformity of method and 
smoothness in the work of the administrative machinery. The 
desire for uniformity is a curse in every department of educa- 
tional matters. The ideal school would be one which had no 
uniformity of method or administration, because each individual 
pupil would be treated according to his specific characteristics. 
The only place where method and system would be needed 
would be in the keeping of accounts, in order that thereby the 
progress of the pupil might be noted. To crowd every teacher 
into the same mold is to destroy personality; to cast every com- 
plex character and undeveloped life into the same frame is to 
destroy individuality. A flower that has been pressed for 
herbarium purposes is, after all, only a mummy; however well 
it may serve as a specimen in a collection, it cannot be compared 
for beauty, or for the discharge of the service of flowers to man- 
kind, with a flower in its natural condition. Its fragrance is 
gone, color is lost, the lights and shadows of its surface have 
disappeared ; it is dead. So with teachers who are crowded too 
closely in the press of administrative machinery. 
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The time for dogmatism and for coercive uniformity is past. 
Administrative school systems, like all institutions, are good 
only so far as they give opportunity to all the influences within 
them to contribute to the growth of the people whom they affect. 

The substitution of a higher form of control for a lower, of 
voluntary obedience and intelligent acquiescence for external 
control, marks a step in social progress. It always involves 
higher moral training, and therefore a more developed individ- 
uality and a better character, to offer’ more alternatives and trust 
a man to make the right selection, than to deprive him of all 
choice and compel him to walk in a prescribed way. What we 
need in educational administration is the replacement of coercive 
control and authority with free action, combined with a responsi- 
bility for the consequences of that action. 

When a superintendent distrusts his teachers, or a college 
president distrusts his faculty; when either says that the teachers 
are incapable of advising with reference to school policy; when 
he says that they are without sound judgment, and that they need 
to have their ways of action pointed out to them, and kept well 
within the limits of a system laid down for them by their su- 
perior officers ; the only conclusion that can be drawn is that that 
superintendent or that president has not yet learned the su- 
periority of the organic over the mechanical. He has not learned 
that the flower expanding to the sun, blooming and shedding its 
fragrance and beauty in response to internal forces, is more 
typical of moral character and of the ideal individual life than 
the steam engine, however smoothly it runs, which is driven by a 
force outside of itself and is absolutely under the control of the 
manager of that force. He has failed to grasp that great truth 
of evolution that responsiveness to influence is a higher form of 
action than action in response to coercion. He has failed to see 
that spontaneous action is better than compulsory movement. 
He has failed to see that leadership is a higher form of authority, 
and is productive of far better results for the world, than is 
driving. He has failed to distinguish between a leader of men 
and a driver of slaves. He has failed to grasp the great moral 
and economic truth that the product of free labor is greater in 
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quantity and far better in character than that of slave labor. He 
has failed to learn that in many cases influence is more powerful 
than authority. 

A favorite illustration of some school officers, when speaking 
of their faculties and teachers is that of the stage-driver. They 
look upon and liken the corps of teachers to a group of unruly 
horses which need a driver to control them and make them pull 
together. The figure is a vicious one. If we are to go to the 
animal kingdom for an example, rather should we go to the dogs 
pulling the sledge of the arctic traveler. The movement of the 
team is controlled by the leader, who is at the front of the line. 
He it is who, setting the example, pointing the way, blazing the 
path, rouses his followers to enthusiasm and brings about that 
unison of action that results in the highest speed. The former 
figure is gratifying to the men who, by accident of office, have 
been led to feel themselves superior to their fellow-workers, but 
who, by the very use of the figure in question, show that they 
have not grasped the first principle of sound administration. 

Mere differentiation and co-ordination of function, mere com- 
plexity of organization, mere exercise of authority to compel uni- 
formity of action, does not prove that the system under which it 
is done is a good system or that it is making for progress. There 
is an order and peace that may be attained in the streets of a city 
under martial law; but it is not to be compared for a moment in 
its effects on human character, or in its results for the progress 
of civilization, with the peace that comes from the acquiescence 
of the citizens of the town in the laws of the land. The peace 
and order and system that make for progress are those that com- 
mand voluntary obedience and the willing co-operation of those 
who are subject to them. The best system of administration in 
school work, as in all other work, is that which does indeed work 
smoothly, but which attains its results from and through the acts 
of intelligent voluntary co-operation of all the individuals work- 
ing in it, because all these individuals see its beneficent char- 
acter, and because it supplies them with multifarious opportuni- 
ties whereby all their differing individualities can work out a 
congenial development. 
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As I have pointed out before, too much emphasis on the au- 
thority of administrative officers tends to degrade the teacher. 
There are evidences of this on all hands, although conclusive 
proof of it is likely to be late in coming. It will come only with 
the next generation of teachers, when we find that the personnel 
of the teaching profession is lower than it was, because self- 
respecting individuals, with ideas of their own, have refused to 
enter a profession in which they are denied freedom of action 
and initiative. There are institutions where the moral tone of 
the teaching corps is deplorably bad because they have submitted 
too long to coercive authority that suppresses their individuality. 

If, instead of submitting and degenerating, the teachers 
rebel, we are likely to see a wider movement for affiliation of the 
teachers of the country with organizations of labor. They will 
organize and seek the strength that comes from affiliation with 
other labor organizations in order to protect themselves against 
the autocratic authority of administrative officers. It would be 
deplorable to have such a movement general, for the conditions of 
the teachers’ work and life are in too many ways different from 
those of the members of ordinary labor unions; and the causes 
which justify the organization in the one case in many respects 
do not apply in the case of teachers. But I do not know what 
other explanation to give for the tendency which seems to be 
growing for teachers to seek connection with organized labor. 
The movement cannot be stopped by force, since there are men 
and women of independent minds in the teaching profession, and 
who choose to remain in it and fight against autocratic admin- 
istration; and they will call to their aid all resources available, 
even if it brings them into affiliation with class organizations. 

Sometimes when a superintendent or a president goes to a new 
place, as I have remarked, he asks for a free hand in the re- 
organization of the faculty and in determining policy. A demand 
of this kind either implies that the man who makes it lacks confi- 
dence in himself as a leader; that he does not feel that it is in him 
to gather together the existing forces in the institution and bend 
them to his will by the power of his influence and character; or 
else it implies that he mistakes the relative value of influence and 
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authority. A leader of men is greater than a driver of slaves. 
The man who is truly strong is not the man who, on coming into 
a position of authority where he can dictate, cuts into the lives 
of such of those under him as happen not to please him or to 
come up to his personal standard, however satisfactory they may 
be from the common standard of the community. But rather 
that man is strong who, taking the influences and forces of the 
situation as they are, can combine those that are powerful for 
good by the influence of his character and superior education, and 
secure the willing co-operation of all toward the end he wishes to 
accomplish. Autocratic authority implies that there will be lack 
of continuity in the policy of the school system or institution. 
The policy will change with every newcomer. It implies for the 
teachers, uncertainty in their tenure of office; it sometimes sub- 
jects them to the caprice, prejudice, and ignorance of men to 
whom the work of experts does not appeal, because they do not 
know either its character or its value. It tends to the upbuilding 
of a personal clientele, and the development of envy, subservience, 
and toadyism. Which, then, is the more important in educational 
work—strong administrators or good teachers? 

In truth, no one who considers the matter intelligently can 
hesitate a moment in answering the question. The purpose of 
the schools is not to give power to superintendents, principals, 
deans, and presidents; it is not to afford glory to teachers. It is 
simply and wholly to promote the welfare of the public. But 
even that is not a complete answer. Rather should we say that it 
is to promote the welfare of the pupils; and sometimes it is de- 
sirable to do things for them in which the existing state of the 
public opinion might not altogether acquiesce. Any system of 
school administration, and any system of teaching, which does 
not conduce to the welfare of the pupils has in some way failed; 
but certainly teaching is the more important of the two divisions 
of a school system. 

As the trustees of Leland Stanford University recently said in 
comparing the internal organization of their university with the 
organization of the trustees and the president’s office: “All 
that we have dealt with hitherto is merely the framework that 
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surrounds and supports it [the real university], while upon this 
internal organization depends the vital institution itself: this is 
the true body as distinguished from its mere clothing and 
housing.” 

Anything that hampers the influence and personality of the 
teacher; anything that degrades that personality; anything that 
suppresses his spontaneity or checks his initiative in the interests 
of his work, or makes the teacher less of a man or a woman in 
his own estimation or in the estimation of the people of his com- 
munity or of his school, is a vicious element in the school system, 
and one that should be crushed out. 

We have often heard a college defined as Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a boy on the other. The point of this is that 
a great personality, a teacher of high character and mighty in- 
fluence, is a far more powerful agent in training the young with- 
out any system of administration than a person of mediocrity in 
a most finished, perfect, and complex system of organization. It 
is the teacher that is the center, the core, the heart of our school 
system. 

The administration necessary for any school system or for any 
educational institution is the minimum necessary for the most 
effective teaching. The simplest administration is the best. An 
unnecessary wheel in a machine means less power and a diminu- 
tion in the product. There is, indeed, danger in too little organi- 
zation, but that danger is far less than the danger of too much. 
Too much administration leads to too much red-tape; too much 
of the teachers’ time is spent in making reports and in writing in- 
structions and in attending meetings that might well be omitted. 
The attention of the public has recently been called to the efforts 
of the president of the United States to cut some of the red-tape 
out of the administration of the national government. So com- 
plex had the administration become in some of the departments 
that many men employed in them seemed to think that their chief 
province was to read and indorse papers and tie them up in bundles 
with red tape. In formulating the business upon paper, they for- 
get that the matters with which they deal are issues of life; and 
the content, in their minds, is lost in the framework. 
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There is danger that it may be so in our schools. Too much 
administration brings about a waste of time and knowledge that 
should be used by the teacher in studying and devising better 
methods of teaching, and to personal attention to individual stu- 
dents. These are the things which help to form life and char- 
acter, although they may leave less perfectly written records. 
There is too much emphasis in some places on clean record sheets, 
on record books that show complete lists of tardiness and absence, 
with the causes. 

There are three divisions, or parts, necessary to a school 
system or college. In order of their importance, they are the 
general educational policy, the teaching, and the administrative 
organization. Who shall determine these? The first deals with 
external, public, policy, and the system of instruction, in their 
relation to other school systems or colleges in the same com- 
munity or state. It is a question of general educational policy, 
and the town or city or state must determine its details by the 
demand of the public. What things does the public wish the 
pupils to study? The answer would be different in Turkey from 
what it is in Illinois. No authority in one man, or in a group of 
men, in a democratic country like our own, can determine, or 
should be permitted to determine, the general policy of our 
school systems or any part of them. The schools should be close 
to the people and they should have local color; they should reflect 
in a measure the traditions, history, and character of the com- 
munity. It is true that differences in the educational standards 
of communities in the same state and country are fast disappear- 
ing, but this disappearance should be brought about by the ex- 
change of ideas and a closer connection between the people them- 
selves, and not by the imposition of uniform standards by some 
external authority, whether a state superintendent, a commis- 
sioner, or a national superintendent. 

It may be objected to this theory that there are communities 
with low standards; poor communities that cannot afford to have 
as good schools as they should have or want to have. This is 
true, just as there are individuals who are less well off than other 
individuals. If the interests of the rest of the state require that 
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a particular community shall have higher standards, which it 
wishes but cannot afford, then it is the business of the rest 
of the state to help it by a state tax. If a community has low 
standards and poor schools, although the people can afford better 
so far as money is concerned, the question arises whether it is 
the business of the public to coerce that community into better 
methods, or to educate it to a higher life. I take it that some 
good results can be attained by leading the people of a community 
to see that they are losing in the race and falling behind because 
of their low educational standards. 

If these statements are correct; if the theory of freedom and 
public control that I have briefly laid down is sound, then the 
schools should be kept close to the people by the election of school 
boards. Appointed school boards are an anomaly in our country 
and can be justified, if justifiable at all, only by the peculiar exi- 
gencies of some local situation. 

The denial of this theory of democracy in our school system, 
the attempt to put autocratic power in the hands of one or a few 
men, whether superintendent, commissioner, presidents, or di- 
rectors, is a phase of the distrust of democracy which has become 
too pronounced in this country of late. Cannot the people be 
trusted to determine for themselves what is for their highest 
welfare, educationally? If it be proved, as some say, that it is 
necessary for the authority to determine for them what is good in 
education, then our democracy is a farce. If the standards are 
low, will these be raised and the people strengthened by depriv- 
ing them of the exercise of judgment and responsibility ? 

How, then, shall we draw the lines that are to distinguish the 
functions of the various parts of the administration and organi- 
zation of our school systems and our colleges? What shall we 
assign to our boards of education, our trustees, our superin- 
tendents, presidents, and other officers? Clearly enough, the 
boards of education must determine, as representatives of the 
public, the general educational policy of the schools. They are 
the authority that must say whether the high school shall have 
a classical course or a commercial course, or both. They should 
seek advice of the superintendent; they should call in to their 
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help the state superintendent, and any other state educational 
officer whom they can reach. They should also call to their as- 
sitance the advice of their corps of teachers. These are the 
experts. They are likely to have the best judgment as to the 
adaptability of a practical course of study to the constituency 
for which they are working. 

Similarly, when a superintendent, having been instructed by 
his board of education, or when a president having been in- 
structed by the board of trustees, as to the general character of 
the educational policy of the schools or the college, sets out to 
devise an administrative system or organization which will carry 
out these plans, he will get the best results if he consults those 
who are to do the work. To devise a scheme on paper, “out of 
his head,” and without reference to local conditions and the ex- 
perience, education, and personality of the teachers, is to invite 
failure. 

To say that faculties and corps of teachers are incapable of 
giving advice on school matters or college policy is ta say what 
is not true. This remark could be made only by one who is 
blinded by his own conceit or ignorance of educational history. 
The internal organization of a system which is to carry out the 
policy of board of education or boards of trustees should be made 
by superintendents and presidents only after they have con- 
sulted, so far as possible, the teaching corps, and have incorpo- 
rated the ideas of the latter with their own. No school system 
can otherwise be sound or well administered. 

The teaching itself, of course, can be done only by the teachers, 
but teaching involves more than merely “imparting instruction.” 
Teaching cannot be intelligently done unless the teacher partici- 
pates in the way that I have already described, in shaping the 
policy of the school system of which he is a part. We are deal- 
ing with boys and girls, men and women, human nature. It is 
not necessary for one cog in a machine to know anything about 
the character of another cog; both are dead matter, and the ma- 
chine as a whole will do its work notwithstanding. Not so with 
teaching. The teacher must know something of the general 
policy of the school and of the community in which he is to 
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teach, if he is to do his work in a way that will conform to the 
system and promote this policy. The teacher, however, must 
not make the mistake of supposing that he can do it all. He must 
rely on his superintendent. He must have access through his su- 
perintendent to the school board, or through his president to the 
board of trustees. The teaching corps represents that part of 
the public that are experts in these matters. To deny the 
teachers the right of being consulted, and of consulting with all 
their superior officers in the proper manner, is to stifle the sense 
of responsibility. ‘Public spirit dies where the people are de- 
barred from public action.” 

The third part of the school system is its internal organiza- 
tion and administration. Here are the offices of the superin- 
tendents, the principals, the presidents, the deans, the registrars, 
and what not, in our various educational institutions. Their 
business is to devise the machinery which will give opportunity to 
the living body, the educational system, to grow to perfection. 
They are to furnish the sustenance, the sunlight, the frame- 
work, the earth, and all the collateral material equipment. They - 
are to guide— and sometimes it is necessary for them to prune; 
but the pruning should always be an incident of their office and 
not the purpose. This phase of their work must not be mag- 
nified. The proper phase of their work is to construct and de- 
velop, not to destroy and repress. It is false to say, as a certain 
well-known educator has often remarked, that it is the real func- 
tion of the college president or the superintendent to repress 
action. Their general function is to encourage action in the 
right directions. It shows a lack of knowledge of the vast amount 
of waste involved to take the other ground. 

We come now to the consideration of democracy in the edu- 
cational process; democracy in the school and in actual training ; 
democracy in the immediate sphere of the teacher. 

The whole character of our education should be democratic. 
The general aim, or rather the emphasis of the educational aim, 
changes from time to time, and this fact makes us lose sight of 
the importance of keeping its democratic character. The aim 
of education changes, with the current of public opinion. The 
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phase of life upon which the public, at a particular time, is laying 
emphasis is the phase that finds prominence in our educational 
systems. In the past, general culture and intelligent training 
of the individual—the production of polished members of the 
upper classes in society—was the aim and function of our school 
sytem and our educational training. In the last century the key- 
note of philosophical thought was the emphasis of political 
equality and democracy in government, and our education, in its 
organization and subject-matter, assumed a political character. 
Civic training, training of citizenship, training for membership 
in a democratic political community, was emphasized. Today 
the successful pursuit of business is regarded by the community 
and the country and the world as the test of a fully equipped 
man. Accordingly, our educational systems have been turning 
more and more to what is called practical training. Training 
for business, for engineering, trade, the law, and other practical 
pursuits, is the determining note of our educational course. The 
present demand that our schools shall train for economic success 
is particularly dangerous to the maintenance of our democratic 
ideals. The very test of excellence, economic success, tends to 
promote the formation of classes to the destruction of our demo- 
cratic equality. 

We need, therefore, to guard more carefully than ever the 
democratic spirit of our educational aim. We need to remember 
constantly that, after all, we are equal citizens of a free country, 
and that it should be our constant purpose to open the way for 
equal opportunity to all in all walks of life; that our schools, 
therefore, should afford training for all classes and all individu- 
als to pursue any career for which they are particularly fitted. 
The establishment of trade schools for the children of people in 
particular trades is undemocratic, because it tends to stratify so- 
ciety; it tends to make and perpetuate trade classes. I have no 
sympathy, therefore, with the demand sometimes made that the 
children of a mechanic should be put to industrial studies, while 
the children of a lawyer need not be. Mechanical, industrial, 
training should be open to all, whatever the social class from 
which they come; but it should be open as a special means of 
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yielding that all-round education which every boy and girl should 
receive, and not for the purpose of enabling or encouraging the 
mechanic’s boy to be a mechanic, the grocer’s boy to be a grocer, 
or the lawyer’s boy to be a lawyer. 

Over and above all, the general and most important aim of 
any school controlling and dominating the immediate purposes 
of curriculums and particular ‘studies, whether commercial or 
classical or industrial, should be kept constantly in view; and 
this general aim is social service. Every pupil in the school 
should have the idea instilled into him that, while he is taking a 
course of study that will make him an economic success, he is to 
strive for that economic success, and the school is maintained 
to let him achieve that economic success, for the main purpose 
of serving society and promoting human progress. He will do 
this if he achieves his own success in the highest sense. 

In the next place, the curriculum should be democratic in 
character. A course of study should be close to the demand of the 
community, and no community should have forced upon it, by 
boards of education or superintendents or trustees, courses of 
study that are foreign to its tastes, ill fitted to its life, or alien to 
its moral and philosophical beliefs. So far as possible, the school 
curriculum should be suited to all classes in the community; and 
if a community can afford it, several courses should be offered 
to meet the demands of the various groups, or classes. 

Moreover, within the school itself the student, under the guid- 
ance and advice of parents and teachers, may well be allowed 
some liberty. Opportunity for selection of studies develops the 
judgment and the sense of responsibility. Personally, I do not 
believe in large liberty of choice so low down in the school sys- 
tem as the high school; but it is not the amount of choice, but 
the principle of choice, for which I am contending. 

In the next place, the disciplinary arrangement of a school 
should be democratic. The school should be so organized that 
the pupils shall feel responsible for its orderly conduct, and it 
should not be so organized that order is preserved simply as a 
result of the coercion of the teacher. I do not mean by this that 
the government of the school should be left to the boys and girls; 
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nor am I blind to the fact that there are many cases where the 
sense of responsibility must fail and coercion must be used. 
What I am insisting on is that they should be used only when 
persuasive measures cannot be relied upon, and that they should 
be abandoned as fast and as far as accountability is developed. 

Finally, over and above all the points that I have mentioned, 
in its far-reaching importance, is the necessity of a democratic 
spirit on the part of the teacher. I have said that a college has 
been described as a great teacher on one end of a log and a boy 
on the other. The personality of the teacher will determine the 
school, and will largely control the point of view and the mode 
of thought of the pupils and will give trend to their course of 
study and actions. If the teacher is not broad, generous, and 
democratic in spirit, the school will not be, and the pupils will not 
be. There is no higher duty upon teachers, not only in the public 
schools, but in all the schools of the country, than to emphasize 
and perpetuate and spread the spirit of democratic equality—the 
equality of social and economic opportunity in all lines of life. I 
know that this doctrine has gone a little out of fashion; but if we 
permit it to go too far out of fashion, we shall have to reckon 
with dangers to our democratic institutions—dangers which it 
will be hard to control, because we have allowed the spirit of de- 
mocracy to decay. 

Fellow-teachers, there is no profession on which rests a 
greater responsibility than upon our own for the preservation 
of the spirit of democracy. The discharge of that duty calls for 
self-sacrifice; it calls for obedience to duly constituted authority ; 
it calls at times for the abrogation of our personal interests, the 
suppression of our personal desires, the giving up of our personal 
ambitions. The influences that go out from the schoolrooms of 
the country are more far-reaching, more lasting, and make a 
deeper impression upon the character and life of our people, than 
the influences of any other institution excepting the home. Just 
as the fathers and mothers of the land give their lives in a very 
real sense for the upbuilding of the lives and careers of their 
boys and girls, and for the maintenance of that country whose 
establishment and preservation have cost so many lives and en- 
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tailed so many sacrifices; so the teachers of the land find their 
best success and do their richest work and attain their highest 
glory in the self-effacement that comes from pouring their lives 
and their spirit into the current of life of the pupils that are com- 
mitted to their care, though their names may never be known 
beyond their own communities, nor their memories cherished 
except in the grateful hearts of a few who feel that without 
their teaching they would be worse men and women than they 
are. 

Most of you have given up many things to be teachers; some 
of you have left careers that would have brought you fame and 
a larger measure of success, as success goes, than you have at- 
tained or ever will attain in the work you are doing now. But 
there is a success that cannot be seen; there is a reward of the 
spirit; that success and that reward come to the humblest of us 
when he sees that the boy or girl he has been trying to train has 
turned out a true man or a true woman, and that, however humble 
the career he may fill in his community, his life will ring true, 
his ideas will be sound, and the community life will be better, 
because he has caught something of your spirit and is a product 
of your sacrifice. 
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THE VERNAL EQUINOX 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN 
School of Education 


Suppose it were given to man just once in one hundred years 
to see the opening of spring. Suppose it were true that every 
third generation, that only those who lived in a centennial year, 
should see this new birth in nature. Suppose that we were now 
living in that eventful year; that for fifty long years the trees 
had shivered in the cold, wintry blasts. When last they spread 
out their canopy of leaves, when last the summer birds sang in 
their branches, our grandfathers were mere boys. And suppose 
they were to tell us how their grandfathers told them, when they 
were boys, the way they saw nature rouse herself from her 
deathlike stupor and put forth a new life. How they tried to de- 
scribe the way the leaden clouds grew gradually thinner, and 
how the sky became softer. How the fierce blasts became more 
subdued and mild, and more friendly to living things. How the 
birds, taking courage, came back, singly and in droves, to visit 
the haunts of their ancestors long ago dead. How the furry 
denizens of the burrows in the ground and the hollow trees 
rubbed their sleepy eyes and, stretching their stiffened limbs full 
of the rheumatism of the long winter, came forth to frisk and 
bask in the welcome sunlight. How the insects seemed to come 
from everywhere and from nowhere, until the air was teeming 
with a glittering host and the ear was filled with their droning 
bass. How the brooks and rivers, for fifty long years held by 
frosty bonds, now threw off their icy fetters, and how the water 
leaped and sparkled and sang with delight in its regained free- 
dom. 

Suppose that we should be able to get merely scraps of this 
wonderful story from our grandfathers, who received it in scraps 
from their grandfathers; with what bated breath and attentive 
ears would we listen while they told it! Suppose here and there 
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in old books we could find a few pages of the story, as we now get 
fragments of the history of John Smith, the Salem Witchcraft, 
King Phillip, and the Boston Tea Party, with what sleepless in- 
terest would we read it! 

But beyond and above all, how boundless would be our delight 
to know and feel that even we are to see this great change for 
ourselves; with what pity would we remember our grandfathers; 
King Phillip, and the Boston Tea Party; with what sleepless in- 
would bless the day that gave us birth! 

With what interest would we scan the horizon in the morning 
to see just when and where the sun began his work, and follow 
his course at midday and evening that we might know the means 
he employs! Every tree, bush, shrub, even the meanest plants, 
would become the center of a living interest. Every bud would 
be numbered and watched; and when the green leaves came 
forth, the nation would give itself over to a week of celebration 
and festivity. How softly would we steal through the woods 
and thickets, that we might actually see for ourselves just how 
the birds weave their cunning nests! How we would admire and 
wonder at the dexerity of these delicate builders! And then the 
first flowers: with what diligence would we search field and wood 
for them! As now the astronomer makes himself ready by weeks 
and months of careful preparation to witness the transit of 
Venus, or for the observation of an eclipse, so would we in like 
manner prepare ourselves to witness the bursting of the bud into 
the full-blown flower. 

But every year we and our children may behold the natal day 
of spring—this New Year’s Day of Nature. What invader ever 
crossed the hemisphere on such a mighty revolution bent as the 
great sun who every spring enters ours? And as the gods of old 
used to send to mortals by winged messengers their promises of 
aid and succor, so this great king sends to us each spring by the 
birds and flowers the promises of a season which, though 
ten thousand times repeated, yet is ever new. 
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READING MATTER FOR SECOND GRADE 


ELSIE A. WYGANT 
The University Elementary School 


Experience as the basis and dynamic center of all the work of 
the children determines the subject-matter of their reading. But 
not all the most intense experiences or enthusiastic interests of 
children lie within any outline covered by history, science, and 
geography. Any hard and fast conformity to these subjects 
brings about that pernicious form of correlation which makes one 
hesitate ever to use the term, that is, the correlation of subject- 
matter, rather than the correlation of children’s interests. 

Love of stories as stories which have no bearing upon either 
food supply, seed distribution, or the cardinal points of the com- 
pass are essential interests of childhood. Therefore stories, 
rhymes, and riddles are used in and out of season. The following 
have given much pleasure to one group of children. These are 
taken from Sing Song a volume of children’s verse by Christina 
Rossetti. The book is out of print save in the author’s complete 
works. Yet it is one of those rare, good things which should go 
on the shelf with the Child’s Garden of Verse and Mother Goose. 

Mother Goose herself never took more charming flights than 
does Christina Rossetti in some of her Sing Song verses; but like 
the Rhymes of Mother Goose a culling process is necessary, 
because, among these wholesome childlike jingles, are some so 
morbid, so full of hopeless misery, that one would hesitate ever to 
put the volume, as a whole, before children. 

Because of this need of selection and the difficulty in procuring 
the volume a few are here printed. These will serve during the 
fall and winter as a part of the reading-matter for the second 
grade. 

I 
Mix a pancake, 
Stir a pancake, 
Pop it in the pan; 
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Fry a pancake, 
Toss a pancake, 
Catch it if you can. 
IV \ 
Fly away, fly away over the sea, 
Sun-loving swallow for summer is done. 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 
A peach for brothers, one for each, 
A peach for you and a peach for me. 
But the biggest, rosiest, downiest peach 
For grandmamma with her tea. 
VI 
O wind, why do you never rest 
Wandering, whistling to and fro, 
Bringing rain out of the west, 
From the dim north bringing snow. 
Vil 
If a pig wore a wig 
What could we say? 
Treat him as a gentleman _ 
And say ‘‘Good day.” 
If his tail chanced to fail 
What could we do? 
Send him to the tailoress 
To get one new. 
Vill 
If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain 
There’d be no rainbow still. 
XIX 
What does the donkey bray about ? 
What does the pig grunt through his snout? 
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What does the goose mean by a hiss? 
Oh, Nurse, if you can tell me this, 
I'll give you a kiss. 

XX 

A pin has a head but has no hair; 

A clock has a face but no mouth there; 
Needles have eyes but they cannot see; 

A fly has a trunk without lock or key. 
A hill has no leg but has a foot; 

A wineglass a stem but not a root; 
Rivers run though they have no feet; 
A saw has teeth but it does not eat; 
Ash trees have keys yet never a lock, 
And baby crows without being a cock. 

XXI 
There is one that has a head without an eye, 
And there’s one that has an eye without a head; 
You may find the answer if you try. 
And when all is said, 
Half the answer hangs upon a thread! 
XXII 
Three plum buns 
To eat here at the stile 
In the clover meadow 
For we have walked a mile. 
One for you and one for me 
And one left over; 
Give it to the boy who shouts 
To scare sheep from the clover. 
XXIII 
“‘Kookoorookoo! kookoorookoo!”’ 
Crows the cock before the morn; 
“Kikirikee! kikirikee!”’ 
Roses in the east are born. 
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“Kookoorookoo! kookoorookoo!”’ 
Early birds begin their singing; 
“‘Kikirikee! kikirikee!”’ 


The day, the day, the day is springing. 


XXIV 


Oh sailor, come ashore, 
What have you brought for me? 
Red coral, white coral, 
Coral from the sea. 
I did not dig it from the ground, 
Nor pluck it from a tree. 
Feeble insects made it 
In the stormy sea. 


XXV 


A diamond or a coal? 
A diamond if you please. 

Who cares about a clumsy coal 
Beneath the summer trees ? 

A diamond or a coal? 
A coal, sir, if you please. 

One comes to care about the coal 
At times when waters freeze. 


IX 


Brown and furry 
Caterpillar in a hurry, 
Take your walk 

To the shady leaf or stalk, 

Or what not, 

Which may be the chosen spot. 
No toad spy you, 

Hovering bird of prey pass by you; 
Spin and die 

To live again a butterfly. 
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X 

What does the bee do? 
Bring home honey. 

What does Father do? 
Bring home money. 

And what does Mother do? 
Lay out the money. 

And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey. 


XI 
Rushes in a watery place, 
And reeds in a hollow; 
A soaring skylark in the sky, 
A darting swallow; 
And where pale blossoms used to hang 
Ripe fruit to follow. 


XII 
I dug and dug amongst the snow, 
And thought the flowers would never grow. 
I dug and dug amongst the sand, 
And still no green thing came to hand. 
Melt, O snow! the warm winds blow 
To thaw the flowers and melt the snow. 
But all the winds from every land 
Will rear no blossoms from the sand. 


XII 
What is pink? a rose is pink 
By the fountains brink. 
What is red? a poppy’s red 
In its barley bed. 
What is blue? the sky is blue 
Where the clouds float through. 
What is white? a swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 
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What is yellow? pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 
What is green? The grass is green 
With small flowers between. 

_ What is violet? clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 
What is orange? why an orange 
Just an orange. 


XIV 

Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas, 

But clouds that sail across the?sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers 
As pretty as you please. 

But the bow that bridges heaven 
And overtops the trees 

And builds a road from earth to sky 
Is prettier far than these. 


XV 
Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither I nor you. 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 
Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither you nor I. 
But when the trees bow down their heads 
The wind is passing by. 
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FRENCH GAMES 


LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN 
The School of Education 


A series of French games and songs, as played and studied in 
the School of Education, will be published during the year 1906. 
When two games bear the same name it is understood that the 
second game represents the work of students taking “ Theory and 
Practice in the Teaching of French” in the College of Education ; 
games, simple dramatic representations, and songs forming the 
basis of their pedagogical work. 


Note 1.—The words in ordinary-sized type are intended for the child’s vo- 
cabulary. 

Nore 2.—Complete vocabularies going with these games and “ questionnaires,” 
as well as games not published, may be obtained from the French Department, 
College of Education. 

SIXIEME LECON 


LE CACHE MOUCHOIR 
Ce jou se joue mdifféremment en plein air ou dans un appartement. 

LE DIRECTEUR: Guillaume, vous pouvez désigner par le sort 
un de vos camarades. Roulez et nattez votre mochoir. 

GUILLAUME (compte de la maniére suivante): Un, deux, 
trois, allons au bois; quatre, cing, six, cueillir des cérises; sept, 
huit, neuf, dans mon panier neuf; dix, onze, douze, elles seront 
toutes rouges. Henri, c’est vous qui restez le dernier. Prenez 
ce mouchoir et cachez-le. 

(Pendant qu’il accomplit cette opération, ses camarades restent 
a l’écart, sans regarder dans l’endroit qui sert de camp ou de but. 
Quand il a fini, il prévient en criant: “C’est fait!” Et les 
autres commencent aussitét leurs recherches. Celui qui a caché 
le mouchoir donne a ce moment une premiére indication vague; 
il dit: “En terre,” si le mouchoir touche le sol ou le plancher, 
“Au ciel” dans le cas contraire. Les recherches continuent. 
Si un des joueurs, Paul, par exemple, approche de la cachette, le 
cacheur le guide ou l’encourage par les avertissements suivants: 
“Paul a un peu chaud, Paul a trés chaud, Paul brule!” Si, au 
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contraire, il s’éloigne par trop, les avertissements deviennent: 
‘Dans l’eau, dans la glace,” etc. Dés que le mouchow est 
découvert, celui qui l’a trouvé s’en empare et sécrie: “J'ai 
trouvé,” et en frappe ses camarades jusqu’a ce qwils soient 
rentrés au but ou au comp. C'est alors au tour de celui qui a 
trouvé le mouchoir de le cacher de nouveau.) 


SEPTIEME LEGON 
CACHE-OBJET 

LE DIRECTEUR: Mathilde, c’est-a-vous de désigner par le sort 
celle de vos compagnes qui devra sortir. 

(Mathilde compte de la maniére indiquée dans la sixtéme 
legon.) 

MATHILDE: Alice, c’est vous restez la derniére; sortez 
(montrant les différents objets qwil a sous les yeux). 

Lz DIRECTEUR: Lequel de ces objets voulez-vous cacher? 

GrorcEs: Cachons le canif! 

LE DIRECTEUR: Od allons-nous le cacher? dans |’armoire, 
dans le tiroir, etc. 

EsTELLE: Dans la poche de Louise. 

(Cela fait, on rappelle Alice.) 

TouT LE MONDE: Revenez et cherchez le canif que nous 
avons caché. 

(Quand Alice se dirige du cote ou objet n’est pas, on ne dit 
rien, 4 moins qu'elle ne s’en éloigne trop. Alors on s’écrie:) 

TouT LB MONDE: Vous brulez. 

(Et lorsqu’ elle est tout prés:) 

TOUT LE MONDE: Vous étes dans le feu. 

(Et si elle le touche:) 

TouT LE MONDE: Vous rotissez. 

(Lorsqu’elle V’a trouvé, elle désigne celle qui doit la rem- 


placer.) 
HUITIEME LECON 


LE CRI DES ANIMAUX 

LE DIRECTEUR: Mes enfants, nous allons jouer au cri des 
animaux. Asseyez-vous en rond et choisissez un nom d’animal. 
André, venez ici que je vous bande les yeux. Prenez ce mouchoir, 
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donnez moi la main que je vous reconduise dans le cercle. (Et 
s'adressant aux joueurs) Silence, la partie commence. 
AwnpbreE: Attention, je lance le mouchoir. 

(André lance le mouchoir qu'il tient par une extrémité, les 
joueurs cherchent a attraper l'autre. Un des joueurs—Charles, 
par exemple —saisit le mouchoir et imite le cri de l’'animal, un 
mouton, quil représente en contrefaisant sa voix.) 

AnpreE: C’est Charles qui fait le mouton. 

(Car il doit reconnaitre l’animal et la voix du joueur. Si 
André se trompe, le groupe s’écrie:) 

LE CERCLE: Vous vous trompez, recommencez. 

(Alors il continue jusqu’d ce qu’il ait deviné, quand André a 
reconnu le joueur le cercle s’écrie:) 

LE CERCLE: Oui, c’est cela; Charles, prenez la place d’André. 

(Les joueurs changent de nom, car il ne leur est pas permis 
d’en changer tant que c’est le méme qui est au milieu du cercle.) 


VOCABULAIRE 
Le mouton béle Le cheval hennit Le hibou crie 
Le chien aboie Le loup hurle Le merle siffle 
Le petit chien jappe Le chat miaule Le corbeau croasse 
L’ane brait Le lion rugit La pie jase 
Le taureau mugit Le coq chante Le pigeon roucoule. 
La vache beugle La poule glousse 


TREIZIEME LECON 
LE JEU DES HABILLEMENTS ET LE TOURISTE 


LE MAITRE: Marcel, vous serez le directeur, choisissez tous 
vos marchands. Vous, Jacques, vous serez le tourist, voici votre 
baton de voyageur. 

(Marcel donne 4 chacun le nom de sa marchandise en touchant 
de sa baguette le vétement du joueur.) 

MARCEL: Francoise, vous étes marchande de chapeaux. 
Héléne, vous étes marchande de jupons. Elizabeth, vous étes 
marchande de manteaux. Georges, vous étes marchand de gants, 
etc. Vous, mes marchands, formez un cercle. Touriste, mettez- 
vous au milieu du cercle. Un, deux, trois—marchands, dansez 
et chantez votre ronde: “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” 


« 


(Le touriste s’approche des marchands, il étend son baton et 
touche un marchand en disant:) 

LE ToURISTE: Monsieur (ou madame), vous étes marchand 
de———. 

(Tout le monde s’arréte quand le touriste touche le marchand. 
Celui qui a été touché prend l'extrémité du baton, tyre le touriste 
hors du cercle, et répond:) 

LE MARCHAND DE CHAPEAUX: A votre service, monsieur. 
Tous LES MARCHANDS: Dos a dos. (Puis) Un, deux, trois, 
partez! 

(Le touriste et le marchand s’en vont dans des directions 
opposées. Quand ils se rencontrent, ils s’arrétent et se saluent.) 

Le TouRISTE: Bonjour, mademoiselle la marchande de 
chapeaux. 

LA MARCHANDE: Bonjour, monsieur le touriste. 

LE TOoURISTE: Comment allez-vous ce matin? 

LA MARCHANDE: Trés bien, je vous remercie, monsieur. 
Désirez-vous voir des chapeaux aujourd’hui? 

LE TouRISTE: Non, pas aujourd’hui, je vous remercie. Au 
revoir, mademoiselle. 

LA MARCHANDE: Au revoir, monsieur. 

(Ils se séparent et s’efforcent chacun de rentrer le premier 
dans le cercle, en marchant le plus vite possible 4 la place quitée 
par la marchande de chapeaux. Sila marchande ne peut regagner 
sa place la premiére, elle devient touriste.) 


QUATORZIEME LECON 
LES GIROUETTES 


NUMERO I 


LE DIRECTEUR: Aujourd’hui, prenons le jeu des girouettes. 
Georges, voulez-vous tracer le carré dont les quatre coins repré- 
sentent les quatre points cardinaux—nord, est, sud, ouest. 
Jacques, vous serez le dieu des vents—fole. Madeleine, vous 
représentez le vent du nord. Guillaume, le vent d’ouest, Fran- 
coise, le vent du sud, et Charles, le vent d’est. A vous quatre, 
vous formez la girouette. 
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Grorces: Monsieur, le carré est tracé. 

LE DIRECTEUR: C’est bien; que les girouettes se placent 
chacune dans leur coin. Eole vous pouvez commencer. 

Jacques: Mes girouettes, chacune de vous devra tourner 
rapidement la téte et sans hésitation a l’opposé du point que je 
désignerai. 

(Le jeu commence.) 

EoLe: Nord (toutes les tétes doivent se tourner vers le 
sud); Sud (toutes les tétes doivent regarder le nord. Si Eole 
crie “Tempéte,” chaque girouette doit tourner trois fois sur 
elle-méme. Quand Eole dit “Variable,” les girouettes se 
balancent de droite 4 gauche, en avant, en arriére jusqu’d ce que 
Eole ait fixé la direction du vent en disant par exemple:) 

Eote: Variable, est. (Alors les girouettes tournent douce- 
ment en inclinant vers l’ouest. Au commandement “Ouest,” 
les tétes changent de direction et regardent l’est. Par exemple 
quant Eole crie “Variable, est,” si Madeleine qui représenie le 
nord s‘incline vers lest, Eole lui dit:) 

EoLE: Vous vous trompez, Madeleine, mettez un gage a 
mes pieds. 

(Le jeu prend fin quand on a ramassé un certain nombre de 
gages. Ce jeu peut réunir plus de cing joueurs; alors ils se 
placent en carré dans un ordre déterminé et non en troupeau. Les 
mouvements bien exécutés présentent un coup d’eil trés agréable. 


LES GIROUETTES 
NUMERO 2 
JESSIE FOSTER BARNES 


LE DIRECTEUR: Formez un carré. Jeanne, vous serez la 
nature. Paul, vous serez le vent du nord. Pierre, vous serez le 
vent du sud. Jean, vous serez le vent de l’est. Gillaume, vous 
serez le vent de l’ouest. 

(Que le différents vents choisissent les jouweurs qui devront les 
représenter tous par des gestes.) 

LE VENT DU NORD: Ooh, ooh, venez ici. 

LA NATURE: Que voulez-vous, qu’avez vous 4 me montrer? 
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LE VENT DU NORD: J’ai V’hiver, et la neige, qui couvre la 
terre, j’ai des clochettes de noél et des dindons. 

(Les enfants qui représentent ces choses se lévent et tournent 
trois fois sur eux-mémes. L’hiver frissonne de froid et laisse 
tomber des morceaux de papier; la neige la clochette tinte et le 
dindon glousse.) 

LE VENT DE L’EST: Ooh, ooh, madame, venez a I’est. 

La NATURE: Que désirez-vous, qu’avez-vous a me dire? 

LE VENT DE L’EST: J’ai le beau printemps qui revient si 
lentement, j’ai le vent qui siffle, j’ai le tonnerre et les éclairs; 
tout ce qui fait la tempéte. 

(Les enfants jouent leurs roles en sifflant et en tournant 
rapidement.) 

LE VENT DU sUD: Ooh, ooh, madame, venez au sud. 

LA NATURE: Je viens, qu’avez-vous a me montrer? 

LE VENT DU sUD: J’ai le bel été, la pluie qui fouette, la lune 
qui sourit et les fleurs qui croissent. (La pluie fouette, la lune 
sourit, et les fleurs s’agenousllent et se relévent.) 

LE VENT DE L’OUEST: Ooh, ooh, madame, venez a |’ouest. 

La NATURE: Pourquoi, donc, qu’avez-vous 4 me donner? 

LE VENT DE L’OUEST: J’ai l’automne, le soleil qui brille, les 
feuilles qui tombent, le blé et les feux follets. 

La NATURE: C’est bien, mes enfants, je suis contente de vous. 
Mais, voici la nuit et les belles étoiles. Venez dormir, mes 


petits. 
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NATURE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


ROBERT K. NABOURS 
The School of Education 


In studying live forms, both animal and plant, out in the field, 
the best possible equipment is the possession of the proper 
spirit—the abiding interest in the forms, and their varied rela- 
tions to each other, to their environment, and to man. It is 
often found that if there be enough interest to induce a start, 
the larger abiding interest will develop. 

To be in a hurry is a very bad thing, since nature does not 
sensibly pose for the benefit of the student. The forms do not 
arrange the times and places for displaying their breathing, 
feeding, breeding, hibernating, and zstivating habits and adapta- 
tions and wonderful stages of metamorphoses for the convenience 
of human beings, unless other than natural forces be brought 
to bear. Conditions of food and temperature largely determine 
these matters, and when one meets a favorable condition for 
observation, he must be prepared to stop and watch the processes, 
if he would see them. It is fortunate that the number and 
variety of interesting forms, and the places of their living, are 
very great, so that one may not pass through any strip of woods 
or marsh at any time of the year without seeing something 
worth observing, even if his time be limited. 

However, there are many phases which cannot be thoroughly 
studied in the field, even if one should have much time at his 
disposal, but which may be brought in and observed under very 
natural conditions in the laboratory, where the whole school 
may have the benefit of the experiences, with little interruption 
of the regular activities. The whole school, however, should have 
a hand in gathering from their natural habitats the forms thus 
to be studied. Unless this be done, a valuable feature of the 
work will be lost. Besides, this material may be collected while 
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the students are on trips of observation of forms and areas and 
conditions which may better be studied in the field. 

The life of ponds and streams is probably the most readily 
adapted for study in the schoolroom, as the conditions may be 
kept very nearly as they are in nature. In the aquaria stocked 
with plants and animals from the near-by swamps one may 
observe, from day to day and from month to month, the cycles 
of life as they develop and disappear or are displaced. The 
plants secure their subsistence from the decaying matter, water, 
and air; the lower animals—protozoa, crustaceans, etc.—feed 
upon the plants, and in turn are eaten by the higher forms; 
and these in turn live out their time and die, or the weaker 
succumb to the stronger, and their bodies again contribute to 
the plants and lower animal forms, and thus the cycle is com- 
pleted. There are necessarily many animal forms which cannot 
be kept in the same aquarium, and the beginner will be dismayed 
with a good many accidents till he learns which forms have to 
be segregated. The principle of the “survival of the fittest” 
will manifest itself frequently. 

A few Mason jars with tops which may be screwed on water- 
tight, a bag for carrying them, and a strong home-made net, 
will make up the necessary outfit for the field trip. A slowly 
running ditch, or a pond which has considerable alge and pond- 
weed growing in it, will furnish the material. A few dips with 
the net into the water should be made, and the general contents 
of animal and plant life emptied into a water-filled jar. The jar 
may be crammed pretty full, the top screwed on tightly, and then 
placed in the bag, to be emptied into more water in an aquarium 
as soon as possible after the return to the laboratory. 

In caring for an aquarium so stocked it may be necessary to 
change the water a few times and to take out some of the 
decayed matter; but if there be plenty of algz and other plants, 
it usually clears up without help. Plenty of pond-weed and 
algee should be kept in all aquaria, whether they be used for 
general observation or for the study of particular forms. 

The possibilities for interesting and instructive study of 
aquaria so arranged are limitless. One may secure many helpful 
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suggestions from several books and papers which have been 
published on the subject. The most helpful probably are 
Furneaux’s Life in Ponds and Streams and Stoke’s Aquatic 
Microscopy. Books on special forms and groups of forms 
should be consulted frequently, and there are many of these. 
The several volumes of the Cambridge Natural History, Miall’s 
Aquatic Insects, Sedgwick and Wilson’s General Biology, and 
Calkins’ Protozoa are especially good. But hundreds of inter- 
esting observations which are not recorded in any book, and, in 
fact, some entirely new observations will most likely be made. 
A list of a few of the most probable observations may not be out 
of place: the manner of feeding, respiring, and breeding of hydra, 
cyclops, leeches, snails, the various larve of higher forms, beetles, 
and bugs, and the respiration and growth of alge and other water 
plants. The study of the life-histories and habits of individual 
forms may be carried to any extent which the time and inclina- 
tion of the teachers and pupils will admit. It is possible to give 
directions for the study of only a few in this paper. 

The salamander.—During the last days of March or the first 
of April, in almost any small pond in a marshy area, one may 
find the eggs of our common Amblystoma tigrinum, one of the 
salamander group. They are very similar to those of a frog, 
except that the bunches are much smaller, being attached to 
weeds or bushes in the water in bunches a little larger than the 
thumb. Several bunches should be placed in a jar of water and 
taken to the laboratory, where in the ordinary temperature of the 
room they will hatch within a few days. They are carnivorous, 
and young tadpoles make choice food for them; so, some frog 
eggs should be hatched out in the same aquarium and at about the 
same time as those of the Amblystoma. When other food is 
scarce, they readily eat one another. The following account 
will to some extent describe their habits: About April 1, 25-40 
Amblystoma eggs were hatched in an aquarium, and within a 
week 75-100 frog eggs were hatched in the same place. A few 
days later the Amb/ystoma larve (axolotls) were observed to be 
eating the tadpoles; but as there was much vegetable matter in 
the jar, the tadpoles soon became too large for their enemies. 
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By May 1, the Amblystome were seen to be eating one another, 
and this cannibalism continued till May 15 when but one fine 
large axolotl survived, and it was then able to eat the remaining 
tadpoles, 15 or 20 in number, by June Io. 

For the purpose of saving stages in the life-history of the 
Amblystoma, it is well to have four or five of the larve in each 
of three or four jars. If tadpoles are not available for the later 
stages of the larve, insects, worms, or bits of meat may be fed 
to them. Much care, however, must be observed in using meat 
in any aquarium, as it is very easy to contaminate the water. 
When the axolotls have well-developed legs, they should be 
placed in a vessel with sand sloping up out of the water, so 
that, as the gills are lost and lungs are developed, the adult may 
crawl out of the water. The adult should be kept in a dark, 
moist place, and fed about the same as the larve. 

The frog.—The life-history of the frog or toad is much 
easier to work out than that of the salamander, as they are 
omnivorous, eating anything from growing plants to decaying 
meat. It is probably better not to have anything in the 
aquarium with them for the first few weeks, except the usual 
plant forms; but pieces of bone and gristle should be provided 
for the later stages, and they will rasp off the softer parts. 
Persons engaged in cleaning and mounting skeletons sometimes 
use them in great numbers for cleaning the bones. 

The water-bug.—The smaller water bug, Zaitha, is peculiar 
in its manner of breeding in that the female seizes the unwilling 
male, after a vigorous chase, and attaches her eggs on and all 
over his back. A specimen thus covered was secured early in 
August and placed in an aquarium, and within a few days a 
dozen or more young were hatched. The parent and two of 
the young were then killed and placed in formalin; the 
remaining young were allowed to grow, and about every ten 
days a specimen was taken out and preserved, till seven stages, 
from the egg to the adult male with the eggs on his back, were 
ready to mount permanently. The growing young frequently 
molted, and it was not easy to distinguish the molt, so perfect 
were they, from the dead specimens. The young Zaithe are 
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carnivorous, feeding on young of small crustaceans and snails 
by thrusting their beak like mouths into the body and sucking 
out the juices. 

The bladderwort (Utricularia vulgaris).—This is one of the 
most common plants found in our ponds and sluggish streams, 
and it is one of the best to grow in the aquaria. It is very 
interesting in that it is carnivorous, feeding upon protozoa and 
small crustaceans which enter through trap doors into the pouch- 
like bladders at the bases of the leaves which are characteristic 
of this plant. During the spring and summer it reaches a 
length of several feet and floats around unattached in the water. 
In the late fall thick, dense buds are formed at the ends of the 
branches, ranging from the size of a pea to that of the thumb. 
These buds contain all the elements of the plant which is to come 
out the next spring. The greater portion of the bud appears 
to be composed of the long, slender leaves arranged longi- 
tudinally and very compactly together. In late November, 
when the buds are well covered with the slime from the decay 
of the surrounding vegetation, they are detached by their weight 
from the dead mother-plant, and sink to the bottom of the pond 
or stream, where they remain safely till the warmth of the 
spring causes them to expand and rise to the surface again, 
where they soon produce new plants. If these buds be brought 
in late in the fall, they soon open in the warm temperature of 
the room, and are excellent for keeping the aquaria in condition 
during the winter. 

It was observed, upon tearing open some of the buds brought 
in late in December, that a great many small crustaceans, cypris, 
etc., were attached to them, or had crawled in among the longi- 
tudinally fitting leaves. This seems to indicate that these forms 
find the slime around the buds and, their interior substance, con- 
venient places in which to spend the winter. Not only, there- 
fore, does the plant perpetuate itself by the formation of these 
buds and through their habit of sinking, it also carries safely 
through the winter the very animal forms upon which it feeds 
during its growing season. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
SUSAN B. SIPE 


Each spring finds the garden work among children in Wash- 
ington in vastly larger proportion than the previous year. The 
Department of Agriculture has provided the means for the work, 
in order that it might watch the development and establishment 
of a movement that has been so widespread, particularly in the 
cities of the East. The beginning, three years ago, was small. 
From a few successful home gardens of the Normal School 
students the work has found an established place in the school’s 
curriculum. Every teacher in training for the schools of Wash- 
ington now receives instruction in practical greenhouse work, in 
scientific principles of plant-raising, and in methods of teaching 
the subject to children. 

In a short time the influence of this training has been felt 
throughout the graded schools. | Every school in the city, but 
four, had gardens last spring. Some were pretentious, some 
were very small; but no matter what their size, the purpose for 
their existence was civic improvement through the children of 
the public schools. The plan followed for such gardens is about 
the same throughout the city. Where there is space at the front 
or the sides of a building suitable for decoration, the unbroken 
lawn in the center forms the main feature, with border planting 
on the side of shrubbery and annuals, and vines on the fences to 
complete the picture. 

The interest aroused among 45,000 children has naturally 
spread to their homes. They have been encouraged to buy penny 
packages of seed for home planting. Simple instructions have 
been given them by means of experimental work in the school- 
rooms. Many of the teachers have visited these home gardens, 
and the interest throughout the summer has been kept by urging 
the children to bring to school in the fall some result of their 
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home efforts. In consequence of this, every building in the city 
last September held a flower show. 

Until the present time the community garden—the garden in 
which each child has his own plot, and the garden established 
for the teaching of agriculture and horticulture—has not found 
its place in Washington. For three years one small garden of 
this nature has been in existence; but the Board of Education at 
the capital has its funds, and its power to use these funds, limited 
by Congress, so it has been powerless to connect such a garden 
with its schools. The secretary of agriculture, Hon. James 
Wilson, has recently made this possible by offering to the board 
the use of nearly two acres of lawn in the inclosure surrounding 
the main building of the Department of Agriculture for a chil- 
dren’s garden. He proposes to fence the land, plow and manure 
it, and erect tool-houses. All the board has to do is to furnish the 
pupils and the teachers to demonstrate to the city and to the 
country at large the value of gardening as a form of manual 
training for the children of the public schools, and its value as a 
vacation movement for children. The board in its wisdom has 
accepted this offer, and has asked the teachers of five schools to 
undertake the work as a part of their regular school work. 
These teachers will be directed from the Normal School, and the 
plan of the garden also emanates from that school. For the va- 
cation teaching the board must depend upon volunteer teachers, 
but there are earnest members of the profession in Washington 
who have volunteered their services for the summer for the 
privilege of studying the value of gardening in child-develop- 
ment. 

These schools will work one afternoon a week, and the 
teachers, in so far as possible, will make the prescribed course of 
study bend to the garden. If, however, they cannot complete the 
course, the practical lessons brought into the lives of the children 
will much more than compensate for what the everyday world 
might consider a loss. Following the method pursued in the 
small garden mentioned, much attention will be given to the 
teaching of geography as connected with life. The winds, rain- 
falls, droughts, soil formation, and conditions affecting the 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PLANT-LIFE FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 
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GrounD LAID OFF IN PLoTs By PUPILS IN THE SIXTH GRADES 
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physical state of soils are taught at first hand. The garden will 
have a section devoted to the commonest products of the United 
States and the commonest local products. As these mature, they 
will furnish material for lessons in regard to their relation to 
man, the preparation of the raw material for man’s use, and modes 
of transportation to markets. Only by such teaching is geography 
taken out of the realm of books and made a matter of life. 

Much practical arithmetic is involved in measuring, in laying 
off the land, in calculating the cost of the manure to fertilize the 
land, the cost of fencing, and the amount of seed needed. Such 
arithmetic is of far more value and service than much laid down 
in the course of study which frequently has no application to the 
living of the present day. 

Language, spelling, literature, drawing, painting, and design- 
ing will be correlated with the outdoor work, but care will be 
taken that the idea of correlation shall not make the garden dwarf 
in importance. The garden is not being cultivated for the sake 
of strengthening the other studies. Too frequently, particularly 
in composition work, to procure a variety of subjects, teachers 
are prone to take the spice out of every event by insisting upon a 
written account of it. During the great fire of Baltimore several 
years ago, one of our fifth-grade boys remarked to his teacher 
that he was so glad he didn’t live in Baltimore, for he would have 
had to write a composition on the fire, he supposed. Such a feel- 
ing is death to love of work and interest in it. 

As each child has his own plot, whatever he raises is his own— 
his own to bring to the highest state of perfection in his hands, 
to protect, to use. The rights of property-owners are most force- 
fully taught in a community garden. 

The day is not far distant, it is hoped, when the Congress of 
these United States, in its capacity of educators, as it sits in judg- 
ment upon the schools of the District of Columbia, will grant to 
the boys who have no manual training until their seventh year at 
school, the benefits, now shared by a very few, of a practical de- 
velopment in the open air, by appropriating sufficient funds for 
school gardens. 
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NOTES FROM THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


MRS. ELLA ADAMS MOORE 


Secretary 


The February meeting of the Parents’ Association was held 
on Thursday, February 15, at 8 p. M., in the School of Education. 

Mr. G. H. Mead spoke on “Social Ideals of the School.’ He 
said: The child forms his own personality through social ex- 
perience. His ego is the center of the organization of a social 
nature. It follows that his personality, his character, can be de- 
veloped only through an environment which is socially organized. 
The child is not an individual first, and a social being afterward. 
He becomes an individual through his social experiences. The 
social organization of the school is bound, therefore, to reflect 
itself in the child’s inner growth. If that organization is that of 
a crowd, the effect of his social environment upon the child will be 
that which a crowd has always proved itself to have, that of re- 
ducing the intellectual character of conduct, and lowering the 
standards of action. Even the virtues of the disciplined crowd 
are those of external order, obedience, routine, conformity, and 
the sort of devotion that is unthinking. 

It is essential, then, that the school should be organized upon 
a higher plane than that of merely the crowd—that of a mass 
of children who are brought into merely external relations with 
each other. It is a precondition of any proper social ideals in 
the school that the groups should be small enough to allow the 
organization of the family type, not that of the factory or the 
army. In no case should the numbers of the groups go above 
sixteen. In the second place, it is essential that the work should 
be of a co-operative sort, that natural assistance may be rendered 
by the children one to another, that the children may be organized 
by what they do, not by what they must not do, and that the in- 
tellectual content of what they learn may pass over into their 
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social conduct. It follows also that the work must be of a con- 
structive character for the same reasons. Finally the social oc- 
casions, such as those of the dancing classes, the debating and 
other clubs, whose activities spring naturally from the life of the 
school, should be multiplied, especialy in the high school. 

Mr. Mead was followed by Miss Emily J. Rice, of the Depart- 
ment of History, College of Education. Miss Rice spoke on 
“The Theory of Social Occupations.” She said: I have asked 
many classes of student teachers, who come to us from all parts 
of the country, what they consider the greatest change in the 
schools within the last fifteen years. They invariably say that it 
is the introduction of active work into the curriculum, such work 
as cooking and gardening, sewing and weaving, wood-work and 
clay-modeling. It is being recognized by teachers everywhere, 
whether it is by the general public or not, that this active work is 
coming into the schools so rapidly as to form the most impor- 
tant educational movement of our times. 

I believe that there are two leading causes for this change— 
one which may be called psychological, and the other sociological. 
The psychologists have taught us that the activities of children 
are largely motor in kind. Surely parents and teachers were not 
unacquainted with the fact that children are active before the 
psychologists told them so, but it took this scientific term to give 
them a true estimation of the value of activity. Activity has been 
considered in the past a thing to repress, at least in school. We 
have thought that teacher the best who could repress it the most 
thoroughly. The term “motor” influences the teachers in a 
wonderful way, because it frees them from the bondage of tradi- 
tion. Perhaps it would be well to popularize it among the 
parents. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago there was a wave of 
object-lesson teaching, as we called it, all over this country. The 
children were allowed to observe objects and describe them. This 
was a great reform for those times. The children might even 
touch the objects, but they must not do anything with then— 
use them in any constructive way. This object-teaching was the 
recognition of the fact that we have a sensory nervous system, 
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and that our senses aid us in acquiring knowledge. It has taken 
all these years to teach us that we have a motor nervous system 
also, and that these are very closely connected. Thought and 
action belong together, and the child learns best when he has an 
opportunity of carrying his thought out in action. 

At the same time that the psychologists were emphasizing the 
value of activity, the sociologists came to us with another lesson. 
Careful consideration of the conditions of modern life shows that 
there is very little opportunity for motor training in the average 
home of today. A few years ago the majority of people lived in 
the country and on the farms. The children came in contact 
with the raw materials of industry and had an opportunity to as- 
sist in their manufacture. The farm was a great manual-training 
school. Concentration in cities has taken this education away 
from the children. Specialization of industry and division of 
labor have also removed the industries from the homes. We no 
longer spin and weave, knit and sew. Such cooking and house- 
keeping as are left to the family are so complicated that the 
children cannot assist in them. If the value of such training is 
not to be entirely lost, the schools must take up the work aban- 
doned by the homes, and it is interesting to see that one by one 
these industries have reappeared in the schools. 

The social occupations change the whole character of the 
schools. The children come to have an active attitude toward 
learning instead of a passive one. This is true even of the older 
subjects of the curriculum, the history and geography, the science 
and mathematics. In their cooking and gardening, sewing and 
weaving, many problems arise in the children’s minds in regard 
to the nature of the materials and the use which man has made of 
them, and these problems can be solved best in the lessons on 
nature-study and history. The children go to books to find 
answers to their own questions instead of learning lessons set by 
the teacher. The weakness of the old system lies in the fact that 
the teacher imposed the tasks upon the children, and the children 
worked without any impulse from within. With the social occu- 
pations, they gain knowledge which is of immediate interest to 
them, and which they can use in some direct way. 
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I have often thought that we have a marvelous faculty for in- 
troducing the best things into the schools in such a way as to get 
the least good from them. In many schools the occupations are 
put into the seventh and eighth grades only, the two highest 
grades in the elementary schools. The children’s habits of study 
are largely formed before this time. They have not gained the 
physical strength nor the mental energy which come with the 
occupations, and these cannot be cultivated in two short years. 
Most of that time must be spent in the vain effort to counteract 
the tendencies already gained. The occupations are also intro- 
duced one hour, or an hour and a half, a week only. The children 
are engaged in active work one short period in the entire week, 
and all the rest of the time their work is of a passive character. 
We cannot expect by this means to secure those habits of self- 
control, patience, and endurance, and the feeling of the value of 
doing useful things, which should be the result of the industries. 
The occupations are taught by special teachers who know little 
of the work of the regular teachers, and the regular teachers are 
unacquainted with the work of the special teachers. Often they 
teach in separate buildings and cannot even consult with one an- 
other conveniently. Under such circumstances it is impossible 
that the spirit of the social occupations should enter into the 
methods of teaching of the other subjects. 

Where the spirit of the social occupations permeates the whole 
school, even the discipline is transformed. The order becomes 
that of a group of people working together toward a common 
end. The test of success is no longer the quantity of knowledge 
acquired by each child in contrast or competition with the others, 
but what each contributes to the work of all. Many people be- 
lieve that, if a textbook on morals were introduced into the 
schools, the children’s conduct would be greatly influenced 
thereby. But the thoughtful teacher places very little reliance 
upon any such extraneous method. If we wish to have the 
children do right, we must give them conditions for right action. 
Habits are formed by doing, not by learning what others have 
done or what ought to be done. The school which makes the 
social occupations its center has an opportunity not only to give 
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the children ideals of conduct, but also to help them to act in 
accordance with their ideals. I do not say that it does this. It 
may not live up to its possibilities, but it certainly has this un- 
usual opportunity. 

A discussion of these two papers followed. 


NATURE-STUDIES WITH BIRDS FOR THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. 
[Continued from the April, 1905, number] 


ROBERT W. HEGNER 
School of Education 


V. BIRD PROTECTION 


Before we can ask for protection of the birds, we must explain 
why and how they should be protected. This can be done most 
clearly by taking up separately the several phases of the subject. 
Accordingly the following arrangement has been adopted: 

1. The benefits derived from birds. 

2. The destruction of birds. 

3. Bird enemies. 

1. The benefits derived from birds.—Birds are of value zs- 
thetically and economically. They possess and use freely voices 
that delight everyone. They furnish early morning concerts 
free of charge, and their songs still remain their own private 
property, as no one has ever been able to record them so that 
they can be reproduced on any musical instrument. Bird-songs 
contribute much to our happiness, and their value cannot be es- 
timated. 

Birds are beautiful to look at. Most of them play an impor- 
tant part in the enjoyment of a day in the country. Their plum- 
age, always kept in perfect condition, is wonderfully diverse in 
its colors and varying effects. The flight of birds is beautiful 
and graceful, and no landscape is complete without the presence 
of bird inhabitants. 

Economically birds are of undoubted value, and the benefits 
derived from them can be computed approximately in dollars and 
cents. A child may estimate the number of insects destroyed 
by a certain bird if he watches the parents of a family of young 
carry food to them. The wrens that built the nest shown on 
Plate XV of the Elementary School Teacher (opposite p. 412) 
425 
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for March, 1905, brought food to their young every few minutes. 
Both father and mother birds shared in thi$ work, and the aver- 
age number of times food was brought per hour was forty-three. 
This was continued, with short intermissions, for over sixteen 
hours each day. 

A great amount of work has been done by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in determining the relations of birds 
to agriculture. The results may be obtained free of charge by 
addressing the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
A few of the reports ready for distribution are given below. 


Beal, F. E. L.: 

1895. “The Crow, Blackbirds and their Food.” 

1896. “The Blue Jay and its Food.” 

1900. “How Birds Affect the Orchard.” 

1900. “Food of the Bobolink, Blackbirds, and Grackles.” 

Judd, Sylvester D.: 

1898. “Birds as Weed Destroyers.” 

1900. “The Food of Nesting Birds.” 

1903. “The Economic Value of the Bobwhite.” 

Palmer, T. S.: 

1898. The Danger of Introducing Noxious Animals and Birds.” 
Fisher, A. K.: 

1901. “Two Vanishing Game Birds: The Woodcock and the Wood 

Duck.” 
McAtee, W. L.: 

1905. “The Horned Larks and Their Relation to Agriculture.” 

We may take the kingbird as an example of the work done 
by the ornithologists named above. Mr. Beal examined 281 
stomachs of the kingbird collected in various parts of the coun- 
try, and came to the conclusion that about go per cent. of its food 
consists of insects, mostly injurious species, and that the vege- 
table food consists almost entirely of wild fruits which have no 
economic value. These facts, taken in connection with its 
well-known enmity for hawks and crows, entitle the kingbird 
to a place among the most desirable birds of the orchard or 
garden. 

2. The destruction of birds—Mr. William T. Hornaday 
has prepared the most important paper on this subject that has 
ever been published. It is entitled “The Destruction of Our 


Birds and Mammals,” and was: printed in the Second Annual 
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Report of the New York Zoological Society, New York, 1898. 
The office of the society is at 69 Wall Street. 

Mr. Hornaday’s paper was based on the replies received from 
persons all over the United States to the following questions: 


a) Are birds decreasing in number in your locality? 

b) About how many are there now in comparison with the number fif- 
teen years ago? (one-half as many? one-third? one-fourth?) 

c) What agency (or class of men) has been most destructive to the 
birds of your locality? 

d) What important species of birds or quadrupeds are becoming extinct 
in your state? 


The report compiled from answers to these questions includes 
thirty-seven states and territories. 

The states of North Carolina, Oregon, and California reported 
that there were as many birds as fifteen years ago. 

Four states—Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, and Washington— 
reported that bird-life was increasing. 

The remaining thirty states and territories, comprising about 
three-fifths of the total area of the United States, reported a de- 
crease in bird-life in the last fifteen years of from Io per cent. in 
Nebraska to 77 per cent. in Florida. The exact figures are as 
follows: 


28% New Hampshire ............... 32% 


The following conclusions were considered justified by the 
facts obtained by Mr. Hornaday: 
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a) Throughout about three-fifths of the whole area of our 
country, exclusive of Alaska, bird-life in general is being anni- 
hilated. 

b) The edible birds (about 144 species) have been, and still 
are, most severely persecuted. 

c) In many localities edible birds of nearly all species have 
become rare, and some important species are on the point of 
general extermination. 

d) Owing to the disappearance of the true game birds, our 
song and insectivorous birds are now being killed for food pur- 
poses, and, uniess prevented, this abuse of nature is likely to 
become general. 

e) The extermination, throughout this country, of the so- 
called “plume birds” is now practically complete. 

f) The persecution of our birds during their nesting season, 
by egg-collectors and by boys generally, has become so universal 
as to demand immediate and special attention. 

g) Excepting in a few localities, existing measures for the 
protection of birds, as they are carried into effect, are notorious- 
ly inadequate for the maintenance of a proper balance of bird- 
life. 

h) Destructive agencies are constantly on the increase. 

7) Under present conditions, and excepting in a few locali- 
ties, the practical annihilation of all our birds, except the 
smallest species, and within a comparatively short period, may 
be regarded as absolutely certain to occur. 

j) If the present war of extermination is to be terminated, 
drastic measures must be adopted, and resolutely carried out; 
and the crusade for protection must be general. No half-way 
measures will suffice; and it is to be expected that some of the 
destroyers will be displeased. 

Mr. Harnaday suggests that laws of the following character 
would be desirable to every state and territory, save two or 
three: 

a) Prohibit all egg-collecting, except under license from 
state game commissioners, and the payment of a license fee. 

b) Provide for the extermination of the English sparrow. 
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c) Prohibit the sale of dead game, at all seasons. 
d) Prohibit the killing or capture of wild birds, and of quad- 
rupeds, other than fur-bearing animals, for commercial purposes 
of any kind. (This will stop the slaughter of birds for mil- 
linery purposes. ) 

e) Prohibit all spring shooting. 

f) Prohibit the carrying or using of a gun without a license. 

g) For three years prohibit the killing or capture of any 
birds, except such birds of prey as may be declared by the 
United States Biological Survey to be sufficiently noxious to 
merit destruction. The only exception should be in favor of 
persons desiring to collect for scientific purposes, in moderation, 
and then only when properly vouched for by some scientific in- 
stitution, and duly licensed by the state game commissioners. 

h) At the end of three years restrict by legal enactment the 
number of game birds that may be killed or taken in one day, 
or in any given period, by a single individual. 

3. Bird Enemies.—There is no better way to protect birds than 
to discover and dispose of their enemies. The most important 
bird enemies are the following: 

a) Hunters. 

b) Boys who shoot. 

c) Market hunters. 

d) Plume-hunters. 

e) Egg-collectors, chiefly small boys. 

f) English sparrow. 

g) Collectors (ornithologists and taxidermists). 

h) Cats. 

1) Poisons used in gardens. 

The above list includes two (b and e) that concern children 
directly. The teaching of children is of undoubted value in 
the future welfare of our birds. If boys and girls are taught 
to regard birds as beautiful and beneficial allies, there will 
be no more boys who shoot and collect eggs. And when these 
boys and girls grow up, there will be no hunters nor wearing 
of feathers on hats. And these same boys and girls will teach 
their children to love and protect their feathered neighbors. 
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Laws are very useful, but we must all help to enforce them, 
if they are to be of real benefit. Until the proper laws are 
passed and enforced, we must rely on the efforts of those who 
are sufficiently interested to contribute time and money to the 
cause of bird protection. 

Birds may be protected as we find them, but we can attract 
them also. We can protect birds by discouraging egg-collect- 
ing and the wearing of plumes on hats, by uot keeping a cat, 
and by waging war on the English sparrow. We can attract 
birds by furnishing bird-houses for them, by planting trees and 
shrubs where they can build nests or obtain food, by making 
bird-baths where they can drink and bathe, and by supplying 
them with food during the winter months. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


One of the most interesting educational problems which in the 
near future will press for a solution relates to the teaching of 
religion. At present, this question is in the back- 
ground, held in abeyance temporarily by an act of 
parliament, but it has been, by no means, finally 
settled. At this time the situation represents merely an armistice 
that the combatants, winded by a prolonged and relentless war- 
fare, may regain their breath. As long, however, as education 
remains a topic of general interest, the subject of religion may 
be expected to claim the attention of the teacher because it seems 
to stand for something that we need in human character. 

The relation of religion to general education forms an inter- 
esting chapter of our history. The schools, at one time, were 
supposed to be essentially religious, being largely in the control 
of the clergy. One of their chief functions was to provide suita- 
ble training for the ministers of the gospel. But, with the rapid 
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Religious development of the country’s material resources, 
Instruction religious instruction gradually became differentiated 
Isolated from secular, until at last they parted company en- 


tirely. This was because religion was anchored to a few dog- 
matic propositions that were held to admit of neither change 
nor question. It therefore dropped behind, and with many in- 
telligent people it fell into disrepute. 

The most virile thing in human life is a question; as a means 
of conquest and achievement, the interrogation point is mightier 
than the sword. The first symptom of moral de- 
cadence in a man, an enterprise, or an institution 
is found in the refusal to entertain an honest ques- 
tion. The vitality of anything is measured by its power to with- 
stand the probes of Why and Wherefore. As religion became 
more and more restive under the questioning ordeal that was 
being applied to all secular matters, it gradually ceased to have 
a potent influence in the public schools. 
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The segregation of religious instruction has progressed until 
it is now found chiefly in the divinity schools, where it leads a 

hypersensitive existence, picking up crumbs from a 
The Divinity —f]1 table where it once presided as host. Instead of 
School 

breathing the atmosphere of religious life in every- 
thing they do in school, as they once did, the children now have 
to get their pious ozone from an occasional prayer-meeting, or 
once a week from an hour in the Sunday school. Even these 
sources of religious education are showing some drouthy symp- 
toms. Not long ago, a conference of divinity-school teachers 
gave more or less anxious consideration to the fact that divinity 
students are diminishing in numbers. Prayer-meetings are not any 
Prayer-Meet- longer strong rivals of the thousand and one other 
ings and things that may be set for Wednesday evening, and 
Sunday Schools from the nature of the case an hour a week in the 
Sunday school must wield but a limited influence. Nobody now- 
adays would seriously attempt to teach anything—even reading 
—under such unfavorable conditions. 

In American schools there are three R’s, but in the German 
schools there are four: readin’, ’ritin’, ’rithmetic, and religion. 
In Germany, religion touches elbows on the daily 
program with geography on the one side and arith- 
metic on the other, and no one can doubt that it 
wields a strong organizing influence in their schools, as it once 
did in our own. For, when all other motives fail, as a last resort 
they can fall back upon religion and make the pupils learn their 
spelling, their grammar, and arithmetic, for the glory of God. 
Indeed, this motive was once held very closely before children in 
the schools everywhere, and, now that it has been taken away 
by legal enactment, it is pertinent to consider what we have put 
in its place. 

The decadence of religion, so far as it is represented by an 
organized human institution, has been steady since the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and within the past forty 
years its decline has been rapid. Religion, as we 
know it in history, has never been quite steady upon 
its feet since the thinking of Voltaire, Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, 
Henry, and a host of others finally overthrew the dogma which 
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asserted the divine right of kings. Religious deterioration, 
already well advanced, was immeasurably hastened, when 
Darwin published The Origin of Species. Because the theory of 
evolution naturally led to a close investigation of three great 
tenets to which religion has always tenaciously clung—those 
pertaining to the soul, immortality, and God—and because it 
seemed likely that out of such study a reversal of opinion con- 
cerning the three dogmas might occur, the world at once jumped 
to the illogical conclusion that we, therefore, should have no 
further need of any religion. To this non sequitur from a su- 
perficial study of evolution, more than to anything else, we owe 
the present indifference in public and private morals. 

In discussing the relation of religion to education, it is almost 
impossible to bring anyone down to the real point at issue. At 
the recent national meeting of school superin- 
tendents one of the topics before a general session 
was “Moral and Religious Education in the Public 
Schools.” Both of the principal speakers were voluminous in 
their attempts to outline moral instruction, but neither one said 
a word about instruction in religion. This can mean but one 
of three things: first, that they were ignorant on the subject, for 
which they may be excused; second, that they were afraid of it, 
for which, if true, they should be ashamed of themselves; and, 
third, that religion is included in morality—an assumption by 
no means generally granted. Of course, the real trouble in such 
a discussion is that, when we are told a man “has religion” (a 
shocking phrase, utterly lacking in finesse), we first endeavor to 
orient him as a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Baptist, a Catholic, 
a Quaker, or something else; once this is done, his religious 
Denomina- quality is easily determined by the solution of a 
tions as simple and definite formula as mechanical and blood- 
Obstacles less as the binomial theorem. It is the habit that 
people have of thinking of religious instruction only in the terms 
of some ecclesiastical denomination that offers the greatest 
obstacle to teaching religion in the schools. When anyone has 
the hardihood to attempt to set up some sort of ideal for religious 
education, the various sects, with small exception, sit watching 
with blinking eyes and drooling chops ready to fall upon it and 
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upon each other, the instant anyone discovers that his own par- 
ticular theological formula has not been followed. 

However, it is not the intention, primarily, at this time to rub 
salt into sore spots; nor is it the purpose to invite trouble by 
trying to define religion or by attempting to outline a course of 
religious instruction. It is proposed, though, to 
point out one thing so conspicuously absurd that it 
seems as if it might be easily remedied to the ever- 
lasting betterment of the schools and the race. 

The ideal of every religion has at some time found its in- 
carnation in a living character. There is not a nation on the 
globe, outside of the jungles, that is not ensphered by the vital- 
izing influence of some such leader. These men, springing up 
centuries apart and in the remote places of the earth, were, each 
in his own time and place, the spiritual progenitors 
of a great people. Naturally these masterful 
prophets became a controlling force in the organi- 
zation of whatever educational system such peoples may have 
developed. Now, here is the absurdity: while we are permitted, 
and expected, in shaping the ideals of the children, to make use 
of all the great influences of the past, in this American nation 
we are now barred by legal enactment from all reference to the 
one character which is incomparably the greatest in history. We 
may teach anything we please from Moses to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—Buddha, Confucius, Mahomet, 
Washington, Benedict Arnold, anybody—if we ex- 
cept singly and alone the life of Jesus Christ. This, however, 
we must avoid as we would a contagion. Upon this point, the 
future will hold us convicted of inexplicable and indefensible 
folly. In this regard our present educational system represents 
neither philosophy, science, nor sense; we are the victims of mob 
control. We are playing an unholy farce. At Christmas we 
teach as neither myth nor fact, but as a strange confusion of the 
two, something about a heavenly heralded birth; 
and again at Easter we try to draw a doubtful 
analogy between the sprouting of seeds and the res- 
urrection of the body—matters, by themselves, whether al- 
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legorical or real, having the least imaginable significance in hu- 
man life. Of the great Teacher we must say nothing. As to 
his boyhood spent at the bench with his carpenter father; or his 
youth in which he developed a marvelous insight concerning the 

essentials of human character; or his manhood ab- 
Essentials = olutely given over to teaching the plainest truths 
Omitted é 

in the plainest manner—as to all these really stimu- 
lating influences of his matchless life, as set forth in his teach- 
ings, we must remain silent. The result is when the pupils leave 
school, instead of representing as it should, inflexible adherence 
to principle, unyielding devotion to duty, the cross of Christ 
now has no more significance for our children than has Hercules’ 
club or the trident of Neptune. The “unspeakable Turk” is 
more deserving of respect; he is sincere enough, at least, in his 
fealty to Mahomet to base his educational system upon the teach- 
ings of his great prophet. 

Everyone acknowledges the tremendous educational effect 
produced by the study of a fine character. Our schools need 

now, and they always will need, the all-compelling 
—" of personal influence of the life of Jesus. As the me- 

ridian sun seizes upon the seed lying in the darkened 
earth, and forces the expansion of leaf and flower and the ripen- 
ing of the fruit, just so His teachings, as set forth in the Sermon 
on the Mount and in the parables, when learned and applied in 
the affairs of everyday life, must develop an irresistible spiritual 
control in the direction of righteousness. 

That there is some general sense of this need is evidenced by 
the almost clandestine attempt to readmit the Bible into the 
schools by the back door because of its claims as literature—ap- 
Ltteceture parently understanding literature to be largely a 
More Than matter of euphonious sounds. It is as though we ex- 
Euphony pected to make our children righteous by having 
them intone assemblages of pretty, but washed-out and mean- 
ingless, words. Whereas, unless we can persuade ourselves that 
present-day graft is an allegory, we need the Bible chiefly for 
neither its fables nor its myths, but for the straight-out-from- 
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the-shoulder teachings that Jesus and the prophets leveled to- 


Wanted: ward the evils of their day. Therefore, along with 
Direct the piety of the heathen philosophers, I would see 
Teaching practically worked into every year of school life, 


and all the years thereafter, the plain and simple, the beautiful 
and understandable, teachings of Christ. If that means teaching 
religion, then teach it; if it means bringing the Bible into the 
public schools, bring it in—with all sincerity, candor, and earn- 
estness, fetch it in. 

This appeal is not made, chiefly, to those who in the past have 
stood most urgently, perhaps, for so-called religious instruction. 
But few of such advocates are able to rid them- 
selves of the notion that one’s religion is inextrica- 
bly mixed up with irrelevant beliefs that always 
must rest upon a speculative foundation. Nor is it made to that 
other large class of people who mistake indifference for tolerance. 
Least of all is the appeal made to the clergymen and the church; 
through nineteen hundred years of strife they have at last fought 
each other to a standstill. The address is, rather, to those of a 
younger generation having a clearer and broader vision who, from 
the fact that they are conscious of no religion whatever, are the 
best fitted to become the progenitors of the new. It must be 
made, strangely enough, to the men of science; for the axioms 
of conduct as laid down by Christ are more in harmony with 
the principles of evolution than they are with the 
dogmas of the old theology. It is the paradox of 
history that theology and not science is responsible 
for the present estrangement of religion from education. 

The teachings of Jesus are needed in the schools to reinforce 
everything else we do that makes for character. If the children 
could really be taught that grapes grow not on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles; if they could be made 
to feel the brotherhood of man through the story 
of the vine and the branches; if they could but once be shown 
the strait gate and made to realize the stupendous folly of any 
other way; if these, and a hundred other lessons of like import, 
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could be ground into their character so as to furnish the perma- 
nent background of all their thinking—a single generation of 
children so taught would be able to make human life on this 
planet the splendid thing that is hoped for in the millenium. 


W. S. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Elementary Physical Science. For Grammar Schools. By Jonn F. Woop- 
HULL, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Science, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: American Book Co. $0.40. 

This course has been prepared owing to the widsepread demand that 
elementary physical science should be introduced into the grammar schools. 
From a study of this book many useful, common facts, relating to mechanics, 
fluids, and heat, are made clear to the pupil. He learns why earthenware, in 
order to hold water, must be glazed; why the brown-stone fronts of buildings 
disintegrate; and why edged tools must be tempered. City water and gas 
systems receive particular attention. The application of heat to thermometers 
and to propelling steamboats and railway trains, and the heating of buildings 
by the fireplace, stoves, hot-air furnaces, hot-water heating and steam heating, 
together with the ventilation of buildings, are taken up in an interesting and 
instructive manner. 


Great Pedagogical Essays. By F. V. N. Painter, A.M., D.D., Professor in 
Roanoke College, Author of A History of Education, etc. New York: 
American Book Co. Pp. 426, 12mo, cloth. $1.25. ‘ 
This volume introduces the student to the principal documents of educa- 

tional history, trom Plato to Spencer. Every important phase of education 

receives consideration. Selections from twenty-six of the world’s greatest 
educators are given, prefaced in each instance by a brief biographical sketch. 

The book will meet the demand among students of educational history for an 

acquaintance with the original sources: of information, and will form an 

acceptable and useful volume supplementary to any standard history of 
education. 


A Primer. Pp. 92, 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $0.30. 
A First Reader. Pp. 127, 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $0.35. 

By JosepH H. Wank, Principal, Public School 186, New York City, and 

Emma Sytvester, Assistant to Principal, Public School 186, New York 

City. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

In this new series the best features of the various methods for teaching 
children to read have been utilized. The underlying principles of the lessons 
may be expressed as follows: (1) to help the pupils master as quickly and as 
readily as possible the printed forms of the words used; (2) to develop in the 
pupils power to acquire thought from the printed page by silent reading, and 
to reproduce this thought orally, with correct expression; (3) to lead the pupils 
to an early independence of the teacher in learning to read. 

The books are the outcome of an actual experience in teaching reading to 
first-year pupils. They contain a large amount of concrete, practical work; the 
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method of procedure is from idea to word, then to symbol. This feature 
makes the books especially valuable for classes of children who come to school 


with little or no knowledge of English speech. 
The Primer is to be used in the first half-year of school, and the First 


Reader in the second half-year. 


First Year in Algebra. By Frepertick H. Somervitte, the William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 
208, 12mo, cloth. $0.60. 

This introductory course in elementary algebra furnishes a satisfactory 
one-year’s work for grammar schools or for the first year in high schools. The 
bock takes the pupil through fractions and simultaneous simple equations. 
Although remarkable for its simplicity and careful gradation, it is characterized 
by an unusually scientific presentation, which enables students to master the 
fundamental principles of the subject with less effort than is commonly the case. 


Caesar: Episodes from the Gallic and Civil Wars. Edited by Maurice W. 
Martuer, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin in Harvard University. 
New York: American Book Co. Pp. 549, 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

This volume furnishes some of the most interesting and instructive portions 
of Czxsar’s writings, which have hitherto been little read in schools. The 
sections on the Gallic War are equivalent in amount to the first four books. 
From the Civil War about two-thirds as much is taken, including Curio’s 
disastrous African campaign and the struggle between Czsar and Pompey. An 
innovation which will meet with general favor is the printing in full in the 
vocabulary of the principal parts of verbs and of the genitive of nouns, except 
in the first conjugation of verbs and in such nouns of the first, second, and 
fourth declensions as offer no possibility of mistake. The book is abundantly 
supplied with illustrations, maps, and plans. 


Commercial Geography. By GANNETT, GARRISON, AND Houston. New York: 

American Book Co. Pp. vit415, and 30 pp. of index. 

The enormous commercial and industrial expansion of the present time 
makes a book of this type of great value in school work. Geography is no 
longer a vague study of the earth’s surface with general references to the 
occupations of men and with incidental descriptions of the various races. It 
deals closely with the great industrial output of the whole world, which makes 
it necessary that the pupils should know with exactness the means and methods 
of production and the routes of commerce. It is through this approach to the 
subject that we get the most intelligent introduction to the study of human life 


on the earth. 
This book divides the subjects into three principal parts—“Commercial 
Conditions,’ “Commercial Products,’ and ‘Commercial Countries.” The 


illustrations are numerous and excellent, showing the different phases of many 
interesting processes in manufacturing, etc. The maps are very valuable, some 
of which show the physical features, and others in single world-maps show at 
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a glance the facts relating to distribution over the whole earth. There are many 
diagrams also that reduce the productions, etc., to a scale which renders 
comparison easy and instructive. The index of thirty pages is especially useful, 
as it enables one to follow easily any subject through all of its relations in the 
different countries. Teachers of geography will find the book most useful, and 
the pupils of the upper grades could use it with great advantage for at least one 
term’s work. 
W. S. J. 


The Principles of Teaching Based on Psychology. By Epwarp L. THorn- 
DIKE, Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: A. G. Seiler. Pp. vii+293. 


This book seeks to connect closely the fundamental principles of teaching 
with certain equally important corresponding facts in psychology. In each 
chapter, after a statement of the psychological facts and a discussion of their 
relationship to the principles of teaching, there is a set of exercises which are 
intended to give the connection between the two a more definite shape. These 
exercises usually take the form of queries which compel the student to 
re-think the relationships for himself. The scope of the book covers the field 
of educational psychology, and its plan is consistent and clear. Abundant 
citations are made to results obtained in experimental psychology, which are 
used to point the way for teaching. These are useful in their general bearing, 
but the teacher needs to be on guard against a too specific application which the 
author himself would hardly justify. Reference here is made particularly to the 
chapter on the relation of special training to general ability. Mr. Thorndike is 
an example of his own doctrine that training in one direction does not give 
ability in another. It is manifest that his excellent work as a psychologist has 
not enabled him to think out fully the scope and nature of the teacher’s function 
in school organization. In discussing “The Special Problem of the Teacher” he 
says: “It is the problem of the higher authorities of the schools to decide 
what the schools shall try to achieve and to arrange plans for school work which 
will attain the desired ends. Having decided what changes shall be made, they 
intrust to the teachers the work of making them.” Space will not admit here a 
discussion of this point, but to allow the “higher authorities of the schools” the 
whole discussion as to what the schools shall be is to adopt a principle that is not 
less vicious, and it is fully as antiquated as the belief in “faculty psychology” 
which the author has long since discarded, or which, perhaps, he never held. 
It is not the intention here, however, unduly to magnify this point, for, while 
as an actual fact in school organization it is fundamental, in this book, it is of 
minor importance. The book does clearly what it, in the main, sets out to do— 
to couple up closely psychological theory with the theory of practice. It is a 
valuable addition to educational literature. W. S. J. 
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